REVIEWS. 


Medical Diagnosis with Special Reference to Peactical Medi¬ 
cine. A Guide to the Knowledge and Discrimination of Dis¬ 
eases. By J. M. Da Costa, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Practice of 
Medicine and of Clinical Medicine at the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia; Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital; Consulting Phy¬ 
sician to the Children’s Hospital, etc. Illustrated with engravings on 
wood. Seventh edition, revised. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com¬ 
pany, 1890. 

If the custom of prefacing a book with a motto were universal, none 
better could be found for this than experto crede, for it contains the con¬ 
densed experience of one of the greatest living diagnosticians. A diag¬ 
nosis may undoubtedly be made in the laboratory from the study of 
sputum, blood, or urine, but it will be always a partial and frequently 
a negative one. For example, the knowledge that sputum is or is 
not tubercular may be of great value, but in either case it is not so 
much the disease as the patient that is to be treated, and to this end 
the diagnosis must be, in the fullest sense of the word, physical. It is 
the constant recognition of this fact that has made this book the fore¬ 
most of its kind and has led to its translation into the principal Euro¬ 
pean languages. 

The fact that one of the busiest of practitioners, a hospital physician, 
and a teacher, should be able to produce such a book, is surprising to 
those who are not unaccustomed to work and have ample time to devote 
to it. The ability to keep abreast with the rapid march of progress in 
every department of medical science can only be explained by the state¬ 
ment which is, after all, a mere truism, that the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge, like that of other property, is easiest to him who has most. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any detailed notice of a book which 
has gone through so many editions. Its most prominent feature, if one 
can speak of prominence in connection with symmetry, is that each 
chapter is so thorough that the specialist in any department of medicine 
may obtain valuable assistance in the diagnosis of obscure cases. 

It is interesting to trace the progress of diagnosis in the successive 
editions and especially in connection with those subjects of which our 
general knowledge has advanced the most. Those are doubtless the 
diseases of the nervous system, of the digestive system, and of the blood, 
and the author is to be congratulated on his success in gleaning the 
best in each of these fields and in winnowing out an enormous amount 
of chaff. 

The reviewer, in common with all who open this book, becomes inter¬ 
ested in its lucid descriptions of the phenomena of disease, their con- 
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trasts and resemblances, recalls almost forgotten cases which had per¬ 
plexed or baffled him, turns over the leaves with the object of finding 
some information concerning them, and is invariably successful. Such 
a case was reported by the writer in 1881, 1 under the title of “Asyn¬ 
chronous Contraction of the Cardiac Ventricles, with Remarks upon 
Reduplication of Heart-sounds,” a similar one having been reported by 
Leyden in 1868. On page 403, DaCosta says: “A peculiar kind of 
irregular action of the heart has been much discussed under the name 
of hemisystole. Leyden pointed out that there were cases in which 
with every two beats of the heart only one beat of the pulse was felt, 
and attributed this to the right ventricle alone contracting alternately 
with the left. Different explanations of the fact have been given by 
different authors, but the observations of Riegel and Lachmann, while 
they do not strictly confirm the alternate action of the ventricles as the 
cause of the phenomenon point to irregular contraction of the muscles 
of the heart as the cause.” 

This, although interesting, is somewhat inconclusive, and the question 
seems to be one in which the a priori improbability of asynchronous 
ventricular contraction is allowed too much weight. The possibility of 
independent contraction of the ventricles has been demonstrated by 
Prof. W. Gilman Thompson, of New York, in his valuable paper on 
the “Movements of the Heart,” in the Reference Handbook of the 
Medical Sciences, vol. iii. p. 571. He paralyzed the right ventricle of 
a pigeon’s heart by injection of aconite, and then stimulated the left 
ventricle to contract by glonoin, one per cent., applied externally. An 
instantaneous photograph, taken during the application, showed the 
right ventricle to lie “like a loose cover on top of the firmly-con¬ 
tracted left ventricle.” While this does not actually demonstrate alter¬ 
nate ventricular contraction, it would, we think, show its possibility even 
in the absence of the clinical facts which, in our opinion, indicate it. 

This case has been alluded to chiefly with the object of showing the 
confidence with which one may turn to this work for enlightenment upon 
the anomalies of clinical experience and is but one of many examples 
of the sort. 

The book is typographically almost perfect, the only error of the 
sort being so glaring as to explain itself. We refer to the statement 
that the number of white blood-corpuscles is to the red as one to fifty, 
it being scarcely necessary to say that the printer has omitted a cipher 
in the last number. F. P. H. 


Familiar Forms of Nervous Disease. By M. Allen Starr, M.D., 
Ph.D., etc. New York: W. Wood & Co., 1890. 

Dr. Starr has written, as was to be expected, a very readable and 
useful book. The title is unfortunate, for it cannot be said that some 
of the diseases most fully described in this work, involving as they do 
some of the most complex questions of cerebral and spinal localization, 
are familiar; especially to the “general practitioner,” for whom the 


1 Archives of Medicine, August, 1881. 



